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ENOVATION 

and reopening of 
the Royal Alexandra 
is easily the high- 
light of the fall 
theatre season but 
The Crest is making 
a determined bid for 
attention with a new 
play, produced by a 
Canadian and _ co- 
starring two Canadian actors, the 
well-known, lovely and talented 
Toby Robins and Montrealer 
Bruno Gerrusi who joins Miss 
Robins (actually Mrs. Bill Freed- 
man, the producer's wife) in 
Albert Meglin’s The Four Faces 
of Two People . . . Following the 
opener, which Freedman hoped 
to take to New York, the Crest’s 
repertory season will start Octo- 
ber 18 and will include Juno and 
the Paycock, Hamlet, The Little 
Foxes and Mr. Scrooge, a new 
musical based on Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol . . . Interesting 
sidelight on the Christmas pro- 
duction is that it was written for 
and bought by the CBC but for 
some reason never televised . . . 
The co-authors, Dolores Claman 
and Richard Morriss, the hus- 
band-and-wife team which has 
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been writing excel- 
lent material for 
Jack Arthur's CNE 
Grandstand Show 
for the past couple 
of years, had spent 
many _ frustrating 
months trying to 
free their property 
so that it could be 
staged on another 
network or in some other medium. 
They finally cleared it and The 
Crest eagerly snapped it up... 
choreography and the staging for 
Mr. Scrooge will be handled by 
Alan Lund... Boning up on your 
Shakespeare sessions have long 
been popular. Now the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Opera Com- 
pany, is offering a series of four 
lectures in the Edward Johnson 
Building dealing with four of this 
seasons Canadian Opera produc- 
tions. Herman Geiger-Torel’s date 
to explain Der Rosenkavalier was 
Sept. 10, Dr. Boyd Neel’s for Aida 
was Sept. 12, La Boheme was a 
Sept. 17 subject for Dr. Robertson 
Davies and Mavor Moore was to 
analyse Don Giovanni (the play, 
not the man) on Sept. 19. 
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CAPSULE PROFILE 


EW YORKERS may take spe- 

cial pride in the shimmering 
new sky-scrapers at Third Ave- 
nue and 41st Street, but portly 
progress occasionally brings loss 
and regret. Did the wreckers 
realize for instance, that one of 
these old tenements they razed 
was the birthplace of William 
Bendix? 


. . Though Bendix, currently star- 

A/V lh aM ring in “Never Too Late,” riotous 
Broadway comedy hit now play- 

ing the Royal Alexandra, is read- 

BF N | jaye < ily identified with Hollywood, he 
still possesses considerable New 

York marrow. He was born on 

Third Avenue, but subsequently 

moved with his parents to 

154th Street and Eighth Avenue, 

where the heady magic of 

Coogan’s Bluff, overlooking the 

Polo Grounds, held him steadfast. 


As a boy, he ogled the players 
as they sauntered into the stadi- 
um, at the time used by both 
the Giants and the Yankees. Babe 
Ruth, the Meusel Brothers, Earl 
Coombs and John McGraw were 
the men who passed the young- 
sters sturdy eyes. 
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At fourteen, he became suc- 
cessively, turnstile boy, clubhouse 
boy and bat boy. One of his 
chores was to keep the Babe sup- 
plied with hot dogs. 

“He could sure stow them 
away, recalls Bendix. “He was 
quite an eater.” 

Bendix packed in his baseball 
career at sixteen and didn’t re- 
turn to the big time until he 
donned a Yankee uniform in 1948 
to play Ruth in a film biography 
of the great slugger. In between, 
he got poor and rich. 

He was in precarious straits in 
1935 when the depression swept 
away his job as manager of an 
Orange, N.J., grocery store. There 
was not much to do then but to 
become an actor, according to 
him. At least that was the story 
he told his wife, Teresa, whom he 
had married eight years previ- 
ously. She had little alternative 
but to nod. And he joined the 
New Jersey Federal Theatre pro- 
ject, where the experience was 
good even if the pay was scant. 


Within two years, he was rid- 
ing the Broadway roller coaster, 
contributing his talents to six 
straight flopperoos. Then, at long 
last, in 1939, he snagged the role 
of Krupp, the cop, in William 
Saroyan’s “Time of Your Life.” 


A year in New York and an- 
other on the road fattened his 
bank account — and from then 
on, money was rarely a perplex- 
ing problem. MGM lured him to 
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the coast for good — and the next 
20 years, he thrived on celluloid 
primarily as a _ good-natured, 
bumbling oaf who seldom re- 
corded a noteworthy, philosophi- 
cal idea. 


His screen credits include 
“Lifeboat,” “The Hairy Ape,” 
“The Glass Key,” “Wake Island,” 
“China,” “Guadalcanal Diary,” 
“Battle Stations,” “Detective 
Story, “The Ransom of Red 
Chief” and, of course, the above- 
mentioned “Babe Ruth Story.” 


In that time he twice returned 
to Broadway, once as the neuro- 
tic Captain Queeg in The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial and, more 
recently, in the musical, Take Me 
Along. He has also contributed 
countless dramatic portrayals on 
TV and few viewers will be able 
to forget his long-running series, 
The Life of Riley, made to order 
for the sympathetic, all-thumbs 
comedy at which he is so adept. 

Any big — disappointments? 
Well, the depression and his first 
six flop starts on Broadway could 
be counted but his biggest set- 
back, according to his own in- 
ventory, was the failure of “The 
Babe Ruth Story.” 


“I knew the Babe real well and 
I was thrilled when I was asked 
to play the lead,” says Bendix. 
“But it was a terrible movie. I 
was so sick about it that I went 
to the hospital with ulcers when 
we finished it. In fact it makes me 
ill every time I see a re-run.” © 
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EERE MEATS 


NOD AVENE EST 


The author, seated on the parapet of the Acropolis at Athens, overlooking ruins 
of the first important theatre in the world, the theatre of Dionysus. 


GREEK THEATRE TODAY 
By Herbert Whittaker 


Mr. Whittaker, drama critic for the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, recently spent 
several weeks visiting the theatre capi- 
tals of Europe. This article is based on 
his observance of the Greek “Summer 
Theatre”. 
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LL GREEK theatre goes out 
of doors in the summer 
months. Many of the leading 
Athenian companies go to the 
islands, those who remain in town 
go into the parks. When I turned 
up at the Metropolitan Theatre, 
I discovered its summer habitat 
was walled around with buildings 
but had a ceiling rolled back to 
the stars — and the neighbours. 
I had no idea what play I was 
going to see. It had been recom- 
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mended by Emile Hourmouzios, 
the editor and critic who is artistic 
director of the National Theatre 
of Greece. He described it as a 
well-known American play but 
could only give me a literal trans- 
lation of the Greek title: A Stupid 
Girl. 

What could this lively comedy 
have been called on Broadway? 
Its heroine was plainly a Broad- 
way blonde, save that in the 
second act she shed her blonde 
wig and turned up as a brunette, 
pigtailed American student. It was 
a bold stroke to show the trans- 
formation in the heroine’s char- 
acter. The character? Billie Dawn, 
the heroine of Garson Kanin’s 
Born Yesterday, which is the 
second play in our own Crest 
Theatre’s new repertory season. 

There were other changes in 
the script. The hero was a hand- 
some leading man who used his 
newspaperman’s horn - rimmed 
glasses only for his entrances. The 
menacing Eddie Brock was plain- 
ly a supporting actor and bereft 
of much menace. To show the 
heroine’s progress in matters cul- 
tural, a portion of the cast em- 
barked on a night-club interpreta- 
tion of a scene from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

Much of Athens’ prose theatre 
— a term used to distinguish it 
from the poetic, or ancient drama 
— runs to song sequences. 

Another performance is an 
Athens park was described as a 
new prose play, set in the Greek 
islands. It had a most ingenious 
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out-door setting for its plot about 
a peddlar, who held the romantic 
attention of both a mother and 
her daughter. The mother was 
sombre in black, with a mantilla, 
the daughter twinkled in an in- 
genue’s traditional white. Both 
seemed about the same age. 

The hero was a somewhat aging 
favorite actor who stepped nimb- 
ly into the folk dance which 
brought to a climax the first act. 
Then everybody stopped for ices, 
cakes, soft drinks. 

Thus the theatre of Athens 
takes its place among the enter- 
tainments offered nightly in the 
Athenian parks. Many of them 
are for free, with the audience 
only asked to buy an ice to justify 
its place in front of the bandstand. 
Here you can see the rising young 
Athenian comedians and crooners, 
but sometimes you will run into 
some international tumbling act, 
on the Middle East circuit. 

Summer theatre of quite 
another kind is offered at mighty 
Epidauros. Here you have one of 
the world’s great theatres, and 
one of which the Greeks are both 
proud and fond. Here you see 
the ancient drama. 

The popularity of the dramas 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripedes has not continued un- 
broken since the days of the first 
competitions in Athens and the 
first presentations at the Theatre 
of Dionysus, any more than — far 
less indeed — the popularity of 
Shakespeare has remained un- 
broken since the opening of the 
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Globe Theatre. Its was the crea- 
tion of the National Theatre of 
Greece in 1931 which saw the 
beginning of the ancient drama’s 
present acceptance. 


It was the National Theatre 
which ordered the plays to be 
translated into demotic Greek — 
the Greek of the people, despite 
bitter opposition from the purists. 
Now, when a Greek goes to the 
theatre, he is hearing the ancient 
plays in his own modern lang- 
uage, to a far greater degree, in 
fact, than does the Englishman 
when he hears Shakespeare on 
his stage. 


It was the National Theatre, 
back in 1935, which declared the 
proper place of the ancient drama 
was in the ancient theatres them- 
selves, of which Greece still has 
many splendid examples. 


Most splendid of them all is 
that at Epidauros and this is re- 
served for the actors of the Na- 
tional Theatre itself. Here this 
summer I saw the greatest Greek 
tragedienne of today, Katina 
Paxinou, chill 14,000 spectators as 
that unhappy mother, Hecuba, 
Queen of Troy. 

These were not student audi- 
ences, or even tourist audiences. 
They were Greeks from every 
walk of life, streaming to Epid- 
auros in every vehicle of life. 

Later, I was to see the National 
Theatre of Greece back in town, 
opening the Athens Festival in 
that imposing Roman structure, 
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the Theatre of Herod Atticus. 
The play was The Bacchae, echo- 
ing the Dionysian ritual from 
which many believe the first 
drama sprung. Although Euri- 
pedes dips into stark tragedy at 
the end of the evening, he starts 
off in sophisticated fashion with 
Dionysus himself defending his 
legitimacy as a son of Zeus. Nicos 
Tjoyias made an excellent case 
for the aspiring godson. 


But the top honors of the even- 
ing were shared by Madame 
Paxinou, cradling her dead son’s 
head as a leader of the wild Bac- 
chae and the female chorus, who 
play the Bacchae themselves. 
This is a most remarkable group 
of singing and dancing actresses. 


I do not mean to suggest that 
the Greek theatre thrives on 
ancient drama only. Its winter 
seasons include plays from many 
other periods of theatre, as well 
as importations from Broadway 
and the West End. It also in- 
cludes new plays by new Athe- 
nians. And many revues, like the 
current favourite, The Magic 
City, work of two popular com- 
posers, Manos Hadjidakis and 
Mikis Theodarakis. 


Greece is finding itself in new 
productions of the dramas which 
have made its theatre famous in 
the history-books. Only it is not 
content to leave its national heri- 
tage on the shelves. It is bringing 
them out in open, onto the stages 
where they belong. #® 
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OUR hundredth 
’ of Shakespeare's birth in 1964 
“ threatens to choke British play- 
goers. “There seems a real danger 
that saturation point will be 
reached long before the year is 
through; that people will tire 
as the name of the Bard is stuffed 
remorselessly down their throats 
by every available means of com- 
munication.” So says The Stage, 
the British theatre “bible.” . . . 
Result may be some counter- 
attractions featuring the works 
of Christopher Marlowe, whose 
400th anniversary also falls next 
year . . . Charlie Chaplin says 
the first stage play he’s ever writ- 
ten will be ready for production 
here within a year .. . Sir Alec 
Guinness plays King Berenger in 
Ionesco’s Exit The King at the 
Royal Court, succeeding Chips 
With Everything which goes to 
Broadway Oct. lst . . . About 
“Chips,” Sunday Telegraph critic 
Alan Brien wrote: “It is always 
dangerous to forecast the success 
of native products when ex- 
ported abroad. But I will stick 
out my neck and say that I envy 
those Broadway audiences who 
will soon be seeing this produc- 
tion for the first time” . . . Bri- 
tain’s first pay-TV experiment, a 
production of Uncle Vanya, co- 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier and 


anniversary 
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wife Joan Plowright . . . One 
takes one’s chances inviting An- 
thony (Stop The World I Want 
To Get Off) Newley and John 
(Beyond The Fringe) Miller to 
the same bash, Miller, also a film 
critic, didn’t like Newley’s latest 
movie, The Small World Of Sam- 
my Lee, and said so. . . Gracie 
Fields talking: “I'd like to do a 
play — something in which I can 
be my own age’... Joyce Red- 
man has joined John Mills and 
Anthony Quayle in rehearsals for 
Mr. Mayor, an October presenta- 
tion . . . Former CBC producer 
Paul Almond joins Granada TV 
Oct. 1 as producer-director .. . 
The Rodgers and Hart musical, 
The Boys From Syracuse, will 
open Nov. 7 at Drury Lane... 
Dunes Hotel in Las Vegas is tak- 
ing adverts in British newspapers, 
looking for long-stemmed show- 
girls, minimum height five feet, 
eight inches . . . Hilliard Elkins 
planning a musical stage version 
of the best-selling book The 
Rothschilds. Spring production 
scheduled here, followed by a 
Broadway presentation . . . Music 
will become an important part 
of Shakespeare’s 400th anniver- 
sary celebrations. Leading musi- 
cians and orchestras like Yehudi 
Menuhin, Sir Adrian Boult and 
the French National Radio or- 
chestra have been invited by 
Stratford-On-Avon festival plan- 
ners ... April 23 is the official 
opening date for the “Bardian” 
celebrations. ® 
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ITS NEVER-TOO LATE: 
says Nancy Carroll 


Te YOU'RE approaching middle- 
age, youll remember Nancy 
Carroll, movie star of the late 20's 
and early thirties who endeared 
herself to millions with her red 
hair, big haunting eyes and a 
beauteous, heart-shaped face. 

Moreover, it is heartening to 
note that Nancy Carroll is back 
in showbusiness. Her big blue 
eyes are as haunting as ever, and 
it’s incredible when you see her 
that forty years have skipped by 
since she sang and danced on 
Broadway in “The Topics of ’23.” 

She not only has retained her 
figure, but her gorgeous legs are 
still apparent in “Never ‘Too 
Late,” wherein she plays the 
pregnant middle-aged wife to 
William Bendix. 
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Miss Carroll was cherished as 
a screen idol in the late twenties 
and early depression thirties. Her 
name was magic. The F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Charleston-crazed 
coterie will readily remember her 
25 films, be it “The Dance of 
Life,” “Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Shop- 
worn Angel,” “Follow Thru,” 
“Child of Manhattan,” “Spring- 
time for Henry,” “Night Angel,” 
“Broken Lullaby,” or “Dangerous 
Paradise.” 

Born and bred on New York's 
west side, she started as a chor- 
ine in J. J. Shubert’s “The Pass- 
ing Show” at the Winter Garden. 
Then she veered to acting in 
“Loose Ankles” and the coast 
company of “Chicago.” In the lat- 
ter company, a then unknown 
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named Clark Gable was playing 
the part of a reporter, and Stuart 
Erwin carried on as stage man- 
ager. 

In 1939, she returned to Broad- 
way in “Undesirable Lady.” Her 
last New York appearance was in 
“For Heaven’s Sake, Mother.” 

On TV, she bobbed up as Mrs. 
Aldrich in the Henry Aldrich 
series. TV viewers will remember 
her poignant portrayal in the U.S. 
Steel Hour’s presentation of “A 
Man for Oonagh,” “Naked City,” 
“Going My Way” and _ others. 
During the past few years, she 
has been living in Mexico. 

“Never Too Late” came about 
during a visit to Miss Caroll’s 
daughter, Mrs. Patricia Kirkland 
and her four grandchildren. Pa- 
tricia who once starred on the 
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stage in “Kiss and Tell” is now 
a theatrical agent. Daughter Pa- 
tricia. contacted George Abbott 
who was casting the national 
company. Though he had direc- 
“Stolen Heaven”, Mr. Abbott took 
no chances. He suggested that 
she make the Broadway hegira 
from Mexico City and “read for 
the part.” Which she readily did. 

Bubbling like a schoolgirl with 
a new venture, fifty-seven-year- 
old Miss Carroll confided recent- 
ly: “Until I started to work again, 
I didn’t know how much I missed 
this wonderful make-believe 
world. True, I loved being mar- 
ried and travelling around the 
world with my husband. But, 
withal, I enjoy working in the 
theatre and I am fortunate in be- 
ing in a wonderful play.” ® 
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IVE major productions, four 

of them in English, are high- 
lighting the Canadian Opera 
Company’s fifteenth season (Sept. 
91-Oct. 12) at O’Keefe Centre. 

One of several highlights ‘was 
to be the company debut of So- 
prano Ella Lee in the title role 
of Verdi’s grand opera, Aida, 
sung in Italian. 

English-language productions 
consist of Der Rosenkavalier, La 
Boheme, Don Giovanni and Han- 
sel and Gretel. 

Featured in Richard Strauss’ 
18th-century Viennese comedy, 


20 Nights 
at the 


OPERA 


Der Rosenkavalier, are Marguer- 
ite Willauer, who has sung with 
the New York Opera company; 
Helen Vanni, formerly with the 
Metropolitan and San Francisco 
companies; Howell Glynne from 
Britain’s Royal Opera House and 
Sadler’s Wells and Montreal's 
Bernard Turgeon, who has sung 
with the Sadler's Wells company 
and has been with the Canadian 
Opera since 1952. 

Don Garrard, once the most 
prominent voice in CBC televi- 
sion, sings in Aida and stars in 
the title role of Don Giovanni. 


DON GARRARD 


Garrard’s operatic equipment has 
been strengthened and refined by 
considerable experience in Bri- 
tain with Sadler’s Wells, the BBC 
and Scottish Opera Company in 
Edinburgh. 

The roles of Hansel and Gretel 
are handled respectively by 
Edith Evans, who has sung with 
City and Cincinnati opera com- 
panies, and by Dodi Protero, a 
Toronto artist who is rapidly ap- 
proaching major prominence. 

One of the best-known and 
best-liked singers in Canada, Bas- 
so Jan Rubes, sings the role of 
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Leporello in Don Giovanni. 

The best of directorial talent is 
also involved in this season’s pro- 
ductions with the TSO’s Walter 
Susskind conducting Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Don Giovanni, then 
Ernesto Barbini on the rostrum 
for Aida, Mario Bernardi and W. 
James Craig for La Boheme and 
Ettore Mazzoleni for Hansel and 
Gretel. 

Equally illustrious stage direc- 
tors are involved: Herman 
Geiger-Torel, Mavor Moore, Leon 
Major, Dino Yannopoulos and 
Andrew MacMillan. #® 


JAN RUBES 


NOT BAD 


FOR A 
LAD OF 


73 


AST DECEMBER 


(1962) 
George Abbott bobbed up 
with another comedy hit to give 


him three clicks running on 
Broadway — “Take Her, She's 
Mine,” “A Funny Thing Hap- 
pened on the Way to the Forum” 
and “Never Too Late.” 

The years as well as the theatre 
have dealt kindly to Abbott. He 
is a rhumba buff and still a dan- 
cer of accomplishment. He also 
enjoys tennis, swimming, golf and 
parties — albeit he neither drinks 
nor smokes! 

Never Too Late is the 103rd 
show wherein Abbott has figured 
either as actor, director, author 
or producer. He has staged eighty 
shows and authored at least 
twenty. 

A few of his more recent direc- 
torial chores have been the Pulit- 
zer Prize winning “Fiorello!” 
“Damn Yankees,” “The Pyjama 
Game,” all of which he co- 
authored; “Once Upon A Mat- 
tress,” “New Girl in Town,” 
“Wonderful Town,” and “Call Me 
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Madam.” Over the years he has 
also doubled as writer-stager of 
such successes as “A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn,” “Best Foot For- 
ward,” “On Your Toes,” “Three 
Men On A Horse,” “Coquette” 
and “Broadway. 

Mr. Abbott began his career as 
an actor in “The Misleading 
Lady” in 1913. His most recent 
role was Mr. Antrobus in the 
State Department's international 
tour of “The Skin of Our Teeth,” 
co-starring Helen Hayes, Mary 
Martin and Florence Reed. 

He is the Master of Comedy. 
Through the years, he has given 
the American public more laugh 
shows than any other man. More- 
over, he always has a fresh point 
of view ... and the rare ability 
to know what he wants and to 
get proper rewrites from authors 
and performances from actors. 

Producers Elliot Martin and 
Daniel Hollywood nurtured 
“Never Too Late” for many sea- 
sons, prior to the advent of Mr. 
Abbott. Under the title of “Cradle 
and All,” the Sumner Arthur 
Long comedy played several 
seasons of summer stock till Ab- 
bott viewed the play in Westport, 
Conn., on Aug. 13, 1962. On Oc- 
tober 2, Mr. Abbott started in 
earnest to direct Paul Ford, Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan and Orson Bean 
in “Never Too Late” for Broad- 
way exposure. The play opened 
at the Playhouse Theatre with 
unanimous acclaim — and _ has 
been selling out ever since. #® 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


the new 


ROYAL 
ALEXANDRA 


interior decor by 
EATON'S OF CANADA 


its idiom is reminiscence... 
its drama...restoration, its 
elegance... heart-warming 


renaissance. 


Eaton’s is proud to have played a starring role 
in creating the opulent look of this theatre 
today... with its wall-coverings rich in design 
dimension, its carpeting crimson and deep, its 
lighting a splendour of chandelier brilliance. 


INTERIOR DECORATING BUREAU 
EATON S-COLLEGE STREET 
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i Mess play is the thing, but only 
partly. Much of what is 
theatre — the warmth, colour, an- 
ticipation, excitement and_ the 
illusion of being transported into 
another world — all this should 
come as much from the playhouse 
itself as from the dramatic action 
onstage. 

The playgoer, entering the 
theatre, enjoying its special at- 
mosphere and character for a few 
hours, should leave again re- 
warded by the simple experience 
of having been there, quite apart 
from the play itself. The mere 
occasion should become and re- 
main a special event, one more 
rich entry in the scrapbook. 

With all this in mind, back in 
the early 1900’s, Cawthra Mulock, 
then described as “Toronto's 


youngest millionaire’, had com- 
missioned architect John Lyle 
with this admonition: 

“Build me the finest theatre on 
the continent.” 

Lyle, who later was to build 
Union Station and the head office 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, did 
exactly that. Rising in French 
provincial grandeur on the origi- 
nal campus of Upper Canada 
College (at King and Simcoe), 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre did 
become a favourite playhouse for 
hundreds of the world’s greatest 
actors and actresses. It also be- 
came the “cultural” heart of To- 
ronto, a beloved flagship for a 
dramatic fleet which included the 
Princess, the Grand Opera House 
and Majestic, all of which have 
since disappeared. 
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Today, a little more than fifty 
years later, history is, in a sense, 
repeating itself. 

Time and trends appeared to 
have caught up to the Alex’, the 
“Grand Old Lady of King Street”. 
Her damasked slip had begun to 
show, her paint had begun to 
peel and the paramours were 
dwindling. 

Suddenly and dramatically, just 
when it seemed inevitable that 
she would be smashed and 
levelled for a parking lot or be 
rendered some comparable igno- 
my, a young Toronto business- 
man, named Edwin Mirvish 
stepped in with the asking price 
of $215,000. Moreover, he 
pledged twice that amount to res- 
toration of the Royal Alexandra 
as she had appeared to first- 
nighters on August 26, 1907, 
when Top O’ the World was the 
premiere production and Anne 
Laughlin was the star. 
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A new crystal chandelier becomes a 
focal point of the Royal’s new decor. 
Below, an artist’s impression of the re- 
stored mezzanine Tearoom. 
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“It was a brilliant opening’, 
one historian noted. “It brought 
out the elite of the political, pro- 
fessional and business world. All 
were in evening dress, a practice 
that continued until the middle 
of the first World War.” 

Some months ago, in commis- 
sioning designer Herbert Irvine to 
recreate the 1907 “image”, Mr. 
Mirvish was heard to paraphrase 
Cawthra Mulock’s original re- 
quest. “I want the Royal once 
again to be the finest theatre on 
the continent”, he told Irvine. “I 
want to re-establish the Royal 
Alexandra as the theatre and I 
want the public to feel that it’s 
their theatre.” 


Photos of theatre greats now provide 
entracte diversion for Royal Alex 
audiences. 


Today, restoration of the Royal 
Alex’ is a tribute to those re- 
sponsible for it. For once again is 
the playgoer transported by the 
playhouse itself, from the moment 
he enters under the new canopy, 
across the elegant, Italian marble 
lobby into the theatre proper. It’s 
as if he is walking from one cen- 
tury into another. For this is 
theatre atmosphere in the rich, 
warm, intimate and_ traditional 
sense. 

Only a theatre of the Royal 
Alex’ proportions and _ design 
could use, successfully, so much 
deep, red-on-red textured wall 
covering, recreating the effect of 
the original French wall tapes- 
tries. Underneath, the rosewood 
panelling, refinished and dark- 
ened, conveys the style, grace and 
intimacy of a stately Rosedale 
mansion. 

In contrast, the chalk-white, 
sculptured facades and _ trim, 
touched with glittering gold-leaf, 
succeed in setting off the bal- 
conies, loges and high, orna- 
mented ceiling like so much 
sugary, theatrical icing. And once 
again the traditional proscenium 
arch stands in imposing gilded 
elegance. 

Although not linked authentic- 
ally with the original Alex’, a new 
and magnificent crystal chande- 
lier, representing the 1907 era, 
hangs from a central ceiling 
point, prominently, but in perfect 
proportion and harmony with the 


ELLIOT MARTIN and DANIEL HOLLYWOOD 


present 


William BENDIX Nancy CARROLL 
Will HUTCHINS 


‘NEVER TOO LATE” 


Broadway's Biggest Comedy Hit 
By SUMNER ARTHUR LONG 


with 


Janis YOUNG Larry FLETCHER Kate WILKINSON Royal BEAL 


Setting and Lighting by WILLIAM ano JEAN ECKART 
Costumes by FLORENCE KLOTZ 
‘Never Too Late” cha-cha by JERRY BOCK ann SHELDON HARNICK 


Incidental Music by JOHN KANDER 


Directed by 


GEORGE ABBOTT 
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i CAST 


| 

i IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 

Grace Kimbrough KATE WILKINSON 
\ Harry Lambert WILLIAM BENDIX 


Edith Lambert NANCY CARROLL 
Dr. James Kimbrough ROYAL BEAL 
Charlie WILL HUTCHINS 
Kate JANIS YOUNG 
Mr. Foley ROBERT FITZSIMMONS 
Mayor Crane LARRY FLETCHER 
Policeman ROBERT CARRAWAY 


All the action of the play takes place in the living room of the 
Lambert home in Calverton, Massachusetts 


ACT I 


Scene 1: A Summer Sunday, around noon 
Scene 2: The next day, around six-thirty in the evening 


ACT Il 


Scene 1: Almost six o’clock in the evening, a few days later 
Scene 2: Saturday, about noon 


ACT III 
Late that night 


UNDERSTUDIES FOR “NEVER TOO LATE” 


Understudies never substitute for listed players unless a specific announcement 
for the appearance is made at the time of the performance. 
Harry—Larry Fletcher; Edith—Kate Wilkinson; Charlie—Robert Carraway; 
Grace—Helen Bonstelle; Mayor Crane—Royal Beal; Kate—Kathryn Shawn; 
Dr. Kimbrough and Policeman—Bob Fitzsimmons. 
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WHOS WHO IN THE CAST 


WILLIAM BENDIX (Harry Lambert) 


Mr. Bendix has distinguished himself in all media of the acting profession. 
Though his screen dossier bristles with fiery performances in ‘Lifeboat’, ‘The 
Hairy Ape” and “The Glass Key”, he is remembered fondly by Broadwayites 
for his memorable portrayal of Krupp, the policeman, in William Saroyan’s 
“The Time of Your Life’ as well as Queeg in “The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial”. New York last applauded his musical antics in behalf of “Take Me 
Along”. He has appeared on TV in countless dramatic portrayals, besides his 
well-known “The Life of Riley”. ay A\ 


NANCY CARROLL (Edith Lambert) 


Miss Carroll will be remembered as a screen idol in the late twenties and 
early depression thirties. Born and bred on New York’s west side, she started 
as a chorine in J. J. Shubert’s “The Passing Show” at the Winter Garden. 
In 1939, she appeared on Broadway in “Undesirable Lady”. Her last New 
York appearance was in “For Heaven’s Sake, Mother”. TV viewers will 
remember her poignant portrayal in the U.S. Steel Hour’s presentation of 
“A Man for Oonagh”. 


WILL HUTCHINS (Charlie) 


Mr. Hutchins is part and parcel of TV’s sprawling Americana, known 
ubiquitously for his portrayal of Sugarfoot. Born in Los Angeles, he garnered 
his bachelor’s degree at Pomana College, majoring in speech and drama. He 
appeared on NBC’s Matinee Theatre, then he was snagged by Warner Bros. 
for “Lafayette Escadrille”, “Bomber B52”, and “No Time for Sergeants”.  . 
His more recent films comprise “Claudelle Inglish” and ‘Merrill’s Marauders”. 


JANIS YOUNG (Kate) 


Miss Young has been acclaimed off-Broadway in “Don Carlos”, “The Storm”, 
and the popular revival of Jerome Kern’s “Leave it to Jane”, wherein she 


| had a principal singing and dancing role. She graced “Henry IV”, as Lady 
Hotspur, at San Diego Shakespearean Festival. In London, she had the good 
| fortune to appear in “An Evening of Plays”, produced and directed by Ii 
Christopher Fry. , 1 BNP | 
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LARRY FLETCHER 


(Mayor Crane) 


Mr. Fletcher hails from Canton, Ohio. After 
attending Wabash College, he served his 
apprenticeship at the famed Stuart Walker 
Company in Indianapolis. His Broadway 
baptism occurred in ‘““The Poor Nut’, in the 
mid-twenties. Since then, he has run the 
gauntlet of two score of plays, ranging from 
“Subway Express” to Orson Welles’ ‘Julius 
Caesar”. 


KATE WILKINSON 
(Grace Kimbrough) 


Miss Wilkinson, born in San Francisco, at- 
tended San Jose State College. In New York, 
she clicked off-Broadway in “La Madre”. 
Since then she has been seen in “In the 
Counting House’, “Bring Me A Warm 
Body”, “Ernest in Love’, and ‘Story of 
Mary Surratt’’. 


ROYAL BEAL 
(Dr. James Kimbrough) 


Mr. Beal, a native of Brookline, Mass., bears 
the enviable distinction of having worked 
consistently under the aegis of Actors’ Equity 
every year, save one, from 1927 thru 1963. 
A list of his many Broadway plays includes 
“Elizabeth the Queen”, “No Time for Ser- 
geants’”, and “Drink to Me Only”. 


ROBERT CARRAWAY 
(Policeman) 


Mr. Carraway has yet to appear in a hit on 
Broadway, albeit twice he romped off with 
personal notices in “The Golden Fleecing”’, 
starring Tom Poston, and “A Swim in the 
Sea’. He has been more fortunate on TV, 
having made his mark on General Electric 
Theatre, Kraft, Decoy, Armstrong Circle 
Theatre and The Investigator. 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS 
(Mr. Foley) 


Mr. Fitzsimmons appeared in the New York 
productions of “Abe Lincoln of Illinois”, 
“Legal Grounds”, and “My Name is Legion”. 
He was last seen on Broadway with Helen 
Hayes and Richard Burton in “Time Re- 
membered”. 


STAFF FOR MR. MARTIN & 
MR. HOLLYWOOD 


General Manager ..:.../..:...)..:0..6 C. Edwin Knill 
Company Manager .................... Morry Efron 
General Press Representative .. Mary Bryant 
Advance Agent ..... PN. ey 8 Maurice Turet 
Production Stage Manager ....... Joe Calvan 
Casting Director «........2......:... Judith Abbott 
Asst. Stage Manager ........... Robert Carraway 
Secretary to Producers ............ Dorothy Heck 
Master (Carpenter 0 oe es Jack Zachary 
Master Electrician »...0...cece..i50. John White 
Master Property Man .................... Earl Copping 
Wardrobe Mistress .................... Marge Gray 
Asst. to George Abbott .......... Wally Peterson 


CREDITS 


Miss Carroll’s hats by Dior. Miss Carroll’s 
negligee by Nasebe Malouf. Miss Young’s 
coat by Bonnie Cashin of Sills and Company, 
Inc. Bathroom fixtures courtesy of Crane 
Company. Hi-Fi Console courtesy of RCA 
Victor. Scenery by Imperial Scenic Studios. 
Draperies by Allied Studios. Furniture by 
Newel Art Galleries. Costumes executed by 
Brooks. Lighting equipment by Duwico. Sound 
from Sound Associates. Jewelry by Van S. 
Authentics, Inc. Bags by Roger Van S., Inc. 
Pocket and table lighters courtesy of Ronson. 
‘Never Too Late’ cha-cha recorded on 
Columbia Records by Joe Quijano. 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE — L. Edwin De Rocher, Manager 


FIRE NOTICE—Look around now and choose the nearest Exit to your seat. In case of fire 
walk (not run) to that Exit. It is prohibited by law to light matches in this theatre. Smoking 


permitted only in the outer lobbies and lounges. 


Bette Davis 


Ethel Waters 


overall] design. And when the 
houselights are up, the shimmer- 
ing fixture accents the original 
ceiling mural by F. S. Challener 
— a mythological scene depicting 
“Venus and Attendants Meeting 
Adonis and Eros”. For weeks, 
artists worked on scaffolding to 
restore this mural to its original 
form and colours. 

Less aesthetic but equally im- 
portant to the patron are the 
many physical improvements. 
Seats in the orchestra and first 
balcony have been removed and 
replaced with the latest type of 
chair, upholstered in rich, rose- 
toned material, matching thick, 
new broadloom floor covering. 

Checkroom, restroom and re- 
freshment facilities on all floors 
have been greatly enlarged and 
improved. And the more senior 
playgoers will be gratified to find 
the mezzanine Tearoom restored 
to its original dimensions. De- 


Katharine . 
Al Jolson Hepburn C. Aubrey Smith 


Maurice Chevalier 


Tamara Joe E. Brown 
Toumanova 


signers removed partitions pro- 
viding office space for the previ- 
ous administration so that, now, 
entracte intermissions can be 
enjoyed with some elbow room, 
amid appropriately sophisticated 
decor. 

The upper floor has become 
the “Museum Balcony’, drawing 
its name from framed _photo- 
graphs of many of the hundreds 
of theatre greats who have played 
the Alex’, lining the stairwell and 
lobby area. An added touch will 
be a_ glass-encased exhibit in 
which the theatre will display 
significant articles recalling speci- 
fic stars — perhaps a ballet slip- 
per from Margot Fonteyne, a fan 
from Dame Edith Evans. 

Other names? Well . . . Mary 
Pickford, born a few short blocks 
from the Royal, who was one of 
the first stars to play the theatre. 
She appeared in “The Warrens 
of Virginia”. 


Sir Johnston 


Luise Rainer Forbes-Robertson 


Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne 


Kay Francis , 
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John Barrymore, the Great Pro- 


= 4) file, thrilled Toronto womanhood 


as Peter Ibbetson. For the men 
there was the _ incomparable 


\ Theda Bara in The Blue Flame. 


In the passing years, the legion 


ry of notables included Alfred Lunt 


and Lynne Fontanne, Maurice 
Colborne and Barry Jones, and 


4 Shakespearian greats like Sir John 
“Sy Gielgud, Sir Ralph Richardson 
Yj and Maurice Evans. It also in- 
(A) cluded the magic of Rodgers and 


Hammerstein in most of their hit 


1} Broadway musicals, 
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And, as noted by theatre critic 
- Herbert Whittaker of The Globe 
and Mail, “the greats have in- 
habited dressing rooms that have 
at other times been occupied by 
exiles from burlesque houses, by 
-cut-rate actors from _ cut-rate 
shows, by magicians, hypnotists, 
acrobats, even animal acts”. 
Motion pictures from time to 
time, have attracted Royal Alex’ 
audiences, dating from the D. W. 
Griffith classic, Birth of a Nation, 
to contemporary productions like 
Disney’s Fantasia, which ran a 
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Helen Hayes Walter Pidgeon Julie Harris Peter Ustinov 


Clifton Webb 


record of seven and a_ half 
months. Mr. Mirvish, the new 
owner, sees no reason for altering 
this chemistry. 

“I hope we'll be able to offer 
the public even more variety in 
attractions , he says. “I’m keeping 
a wide-open mind in this regard 
because I subscribe to the theory 
that in the theatre — as in any- 
thing else — there is something 
for everybody, and more so if you 
offer it in the right way and at 
the right price. 

“I like to think that the Royal 
Alex’, while it has a rich, luxuri- 
ous, authentic and traditional at- 
mosphere, will belong to every- 
body instead of to the same select 
few. This is the impression and 
assurance were trying to convey. 
Were hopeful that the public will 
believe in us and support us.” 
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THE CADILLAC DIRECTORY 


of the finest in apartment living in Metropolitan Toronto 


Lhe 
Suv Yhausand 


Yonge at York Mills, HU. 1-4000 4 Shallmar Blvd., off Bathurst, 
/n the quiet beauty of north of Eglinton, RU. 1-7442 
York Mills Valley In Forest Hill's green and pleasant centre 
2050 Keele, opposite Shallmar Blvd., off Bathurst, 
Northwestern General, CH. 9-1144 north of Eglinton, RU. 1-7442 
Modern elegance—modest rentals Apartment living in the grandee style 


(astellaua HORIZON 


80 Wellesley Street E., WA. 2-5505 Lawrence at Don Valley Parkway. 
Model suite now open Model suite now open HI. 4-7878 
The ideal’ downtown apartment home” New horizons in suburban apartment living 


‘Cadillac designs, builds and maintains its own apartment properties to its own im- 
peccable standards, No matter what rental you pay in a Cadillac apartment you can 
be assured, against any comparison, that you are getting the best apartment value for 
your money. Because your apartment was designed with Cadillac élan. It was built 
with Cadillac conscientiousness. It boasts Cadillac amenities. 

There are Cadillac apartments to suit any budget, appeal to every taste. On Cadillac 
drawing boards there are new buildings now being designed. For information on future 
projects call Mr. Roberts, 485-9101. 


CADILLAC CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATES 
THE PEOPLE WHO PUT THE ART IN APARTMENT LIVING 


The Joy of 
STRATFORD 


ROM the road along the River 


Avon the Shakespearean 
Festival Theatre at Stratford, 
resting gracefully on a nearby 
rise, has one of the qualities of a 
castle in the distance: it holds 
out the promise of a thousand 
tales. Its dipping-and-rising roof, 
reaching past the premises 
proper, is in rhythmic harmony 
with the waving flags, making a 
single scene. The wonder of 
Stratford grows greater as one re- 
calls its development from an 
idea that was clothed in canvas 
for five years to the matchless 
structure of the present. 


The glory that is Stratford was 
enhanced by uniting theatrical 
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Above, John Colicos as Cyrano in 
“<< ? 
Cyrano de Bergerac”. 


Left, Leo Ciceri as de Guiche and 
Diana Maddox as Roxane in another 
scene from “Cyrano”. 


by Fye Bossin 


art with the kind of creative 
architecture that complements its 
spirit and serves its needs won- 
derfully well. It is free of ob- 
structions, has excellent acoustics 
and almost perfect sight lines. 
The informal character of its 
tented predecessor was captured 
by the architects and a greater 
degree of physical comfort added. 
The sense of adventure with 
which the playgoer approaches 
Stratford each year was deepened 
and heightened by the newer 
theatre. 


This, Stratford’s eleventh year, 
presenting three Shakespearean 
plays and an enhanced repeat of 
Cyrano de Bergerac in the Festi- 


SCENE 


RESTAURANT Fully Licensed 
The Rathskeller offers you authentic German cuisine and 
choice imported beverages in an ‘Old World’ atmosphere, 
with a charm all its own. Robert Bushman and his zither from 
6:00 to 9:00 P.M. nightly and the continental music of Eva 
and Anton Jahn from 9:00 to 1:00 A.M. nightly... For 
Luncheons, Dinner Parties or Banquets. 


SSaes 
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VIENNESE RESTAURANT AND CABARET 


The Old World charm of the authentic decor makes Your visit at 
the Franz Josef a new dining adventure... world famous Austrian 
dishes graciously served, in an atmosphere as Viennese as ‘Old 
Vienna’ itself... Dance to Aldo Montecone and his Continental 
See Group 8.30 - 1.00 A.M. 2 shows nightly. mv 


SA 
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F ‘ 
ROOM ully Licensed 


Te fustic and authentic Swiss environment makes the Swiss 
Bear Toronto's smartest new meeting place... It’s Intimate 
...Congenial... Exclusive. Before dining or after theatre 
you'll find the Swiss Bear the ideal spot for quiet relaxation 
and refreshment. Nightly entertainment. 


PERFECT PLACE .. - «« = AFTER’ THE Sho 


In the Heart of roronro's Theatre District 
THE WALKER HOUSE «Front and YORK STREETS | 


INDOOR PARKING, ONE DOOR WEST ON FRONT STREET * EM. 3-404] 


val Theatre, and a sprightly and 
bright Mikado at the Avon, acted 
as a reminder of the theatrical 
pleasures of the decade just 
passed. The coming of the Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival 
added much to the joy of living 
for those who love the theatre 
and are able to take in its re- 
markable contribution to it. 


Stratford’s offerings have al- 
ways been subjected to a great 
deal of analyzing and_ over- 
analyzing. I take an_ open- 
minded, open-hearted approach. I 
love live theatre. And I love 
theatre for theatre’s sake. 


I find that Stratford never lets 
me down. The theatrical arts and 
crafts are exercised and demon- 
strated so excellently at Stratford 
that one with my approach is 

THE DIAMOND always handsomely rewarded. 
Ghoksine a ab wioni<aete ole. oe is aways ae ee MaKe 
gance enough for a lifetime 1e evening or atternoon a suc- 


takes a lot of knowing. Let an cess. The majority of patrons, I 
expert in Gemology help you think, feel the same way. 


choose. Our trained diamond Ps 
consultants will enjoy helping As for the critics, success seems 


you select a diamond ring that is to be a matter of opinion and 
exactly right for you. failure a matter of degree, so 
markedly do they differ — often 
as to the whole, almost always as 
to the parts. The lover of theatre 
for theatre’s sake is not to be 
BIR KS confused by them, although read- 
X ing them certainly adds to our 
JEWELLERS interest. They, of course, keep 
134 YONGE STREET | the company on its toes and help 
33 BLOOR STREET W. the standards to remain high, so 
DON MILLS and OSHAWA that the patron, uncritical or 
SHOPPING CENTRES otherwise, can enjoy its work. #® 
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MONTREAL SCENE 

A familiar face will be missing 
this season from the Salle Bona- 
venture. The Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel’s supper club will go with 
the Nick Martin Orchestra, A 
long-time local favorite, Martin 
plays the same smooth style 
which kept Denny Vaughan in 
the room for five years. Vaughan 
will concentrate on writing, TV 
and recordings, plus the odd club 


date locally... . An ambitious ex- 
periment started here just after 
Labor Day — opera in a theatre 


seating 111 patrons. La Boutique 
de lOpera plans a full season of 
dual presentations of one-act 
works, opening with Weisgall’s 
The Stranger and Menoitis The 
Medium to the end of the month. 
Both star Fernande Chiocchio, 
who has been a strong drawing 
card in opera excerpts at this 
citys famed Au Lutin qui Bouffe. 
On the satirical plane, Up 
Tempo 63, which caricatures the 
local scene, goes merrily along at 
the Cafe Andre on mid-town Vic- 
toria street. Produced by Jack 
Greenwald, it has introduced 
several promising young thes- 
pians to the Montreal scene. A 
brief fling in a hotel saloon a 
couple of years ago was out of 
place; and the revue is back 
where it started — and belongs. 
(turn to p. 30) 


The Doorway to Beauty 


coiffures and hair treatments 
face and body treatments 


wax treatments 
manicures and pedicures 


ligahTA Plrdere Salon 
SIXTH FLOOR Simpson UN 1-9111 
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The only Restaurant in Toronto 
to win Holiday Magazine Award, 
Gourmet Society of N.Y. Award, 
Epicurean Circle Mondial Award. 


Unusual Supper Specialties 


Whi d 
THEATRE GRILL 


120 King Street West 
4 minutes from this theatre 


Pedicures, Face Treatments, Steam 


French Cosmetics by Dr. N. G. Payot 


924-1141 or 924-1371 
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PETER 
EDELMAYER 


Hair Design Salon 


Tints, Bleaches, Eye Lash and 
Brow Tints, Scalp Massage, 


Baths, Exercise and Massage, 


Telephone 


836 Yonge Street 


PeHPiaNns with typical cyni- 

cism, are awaiting the return 
of Martine Carol to the local 
stage in Elvira Popescu’s produc- 
tion of the French version of How 
To Succeed In ‘Business Without 
Really Trying, scheduled for the 
Theatre de Paris ‘this fall. . . . 
Mlle. Carol, one of France’s most 
tempestuous and publicized stars, 
recently made a penitent return 
from self-imposed exile in Tahiti 
where she had gone to forget and 
recover from a variety of the mis- 
adventures which so often assail 
people in showbusiness. . . . Ger- 
man film actress Maria Schell will 
make her debut here as a stage 
performer this fall in Pol Quen- 
tin’s adaptation of the Somerset 
Maugham play, Caroline. 
Music hall and TV star Yves Mon- 
tand coaching a beautiful seven- 
teen-year-old actress, Catherine 
Allegret, without complaint from 
Mme. Montand (Simone _ Si- 
gnoret ). Catherine happens to be 


(turn to p. 27) 
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BEFORE 
THEATRE 


Hee complete enjoyment of 


pre-theatre dining we recom- 
mend an allowance of two to two 
and a half hours before curtain; 
in other words a 5.30 to 6.00 
reservation span . . . Hit-and-run 
dining places will never be re- 
commended in this space and so 
the above scheduling should be 
kept in mind . . . Such leisurely 


dining is implied in the fullest | 


sense by the atmosphere of Les 
Cavaliers (418 Church — 368- 
4085), a continental restaurant 
fashioned according to the per- 
sonal experiences and taste of its 
owner, David Coplan, Excellent 


French cuisine, a good wine cel- | 


lar and_ distinguished — service 
make Les Cavaliers a rewarding 
experience . . . Lighter, crisper 
but equally rich decor and ap- 
pointments make The Winston 
(120 King W. — 363-4522) an- 
other fine continental restaurant, 
where again the  proprietor's 
background and taste (in this 


case Oscar Berceller’s) have pro- | 


duced distinctive results both in 
atmosphere and cuisine . . . The 
same must also be said of L’Ai- 
glon (121 Yorkville — 925-8612), 
with its particularly Parisian at- 


September 9, 1963 


T]ITITT 


An inspired 
meeting of 


old and new 


THE COLONNADE 


A modern building 
concept of 
classic timelessness 


HARRIDGE’S 


The fashion store 
of warm atmosphere 


and Old-World Charm 


3 Harridge’s 
of the Colonnade 


Opening September 17th, 1963 
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Superb French cuisine 
ss just a pleasant 25 
minute drive 

north of Toronto. 
Open for luncheon 

and dinner daily. 
Reservations: 
RU-1-9177. 


180 YONGE ST. SOUTH, AURORA 


café + ch 
a 
fs 9 
+ 
Pivere 
Before or After 


the Theatre 


for dinner . . . one of Toronto’s 
most sophisticated rooms. 

for supper dancing . . . to the 
Rafael Nunez group. Two shows 
nightly, 9.30 p.m. and midnight, 
featuring top entertainment by 
internationally famous artists. 


HOTEL Pierre 


392 Sherbourne 
924-4412 
Ample Free Parking 


mosphere and excellent food, re- 
flecting the touch of its owner, 
Cliff Missios, formerly of the 
French capital where he operated 
a restaurant for several years . .. 
Authentic atmosphere, comple- 
menting authentic, fine German 
food makes the Rathskeller Room 
of the Walker House (Front and 
York — 363-4041) a logical pre- 
theatre choice if you favor that 
type of cuisine . . . One of the 
citys oldest and most popular 
eating places is The Dell (Uni- 
versity and Elm — 368-5309) a 
favourite with lovers of Italian 
food and a logical choice for the 
theatre-minded, since its upstairs 
room is the scene of nightly legi- 
timate theatre cabaret produc- 
tions under the heading of 
Theatre-in-the-Dell 

For theatre-goers coming in 
from points north of Toronto, we 
recommend a new spot called La 
Colony, in Aurora, approximately 
a 45-minute drive from the down- 
town theatre area. As the name 
implies, French cuisine is fea- 
tured in La Colony, with gourmet 
specialities such as frogs’ legs 
provencale ... lobster . . . duck- 
ling a Torange . . . For reserva- 
tions call RU 1-9177 . . . Another 
bit of Paris — in the heart of the 
City - “is. represented: “by “da 
Chaumiere (77 Charles St. E. — 
WA 2-0500) where Sam _ Bianci 
and family have built up an en- 
viable reputation for food and 
ambiance . . . Reservations are 
suggested. & 
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AFTER 
THEATRE 


ay le oa ici ply ole alli atin te pi on 
ale of the subsidiary pleasures 

of theatre-going is the dis- 
cussion that follows, preferably 
over a late meal with drinks and, 
perhaps, some entertainment. . . . 
Once-barren Toronto is now an 
oasis for just this kind of diver- 
sion. Supper club dining and 
dancing, with chanteuse offerings 
is a predominant feature of hotels 
like the Walker House with its 


Edward where the Oak Room has 
catered to generations of Toron- 
tonians; the refurbished Hotel 

Pierre and the venerable Royal 
York where two rooms, the large 
Imperial Dining Room and the 


newer, more intimate Black 
Knight, offer superior food, atmos- 
phere and entertainment... . For 


those feeling the need for more 
urgent post-theatre release, there 
are several excellent jazz spots. 
Two of the oldest and best-known 
are the Town and _ neighboring 
Colonial where the best of the 
cool and_ traditional (Dixie) 
groups can be heard... . Com- 
paratively new but booking the 
same calibre of instrumentalists is 

(turn to p. 27) 
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Isn’t it about time 
_{, Toronto had a real after theatre nightclub? 


COMING SOON! 


another GRAND OPENING 


star-studded Entertainment 
CONTINUOUS NIGHTLY 


“The Big Names of Show Business” 


DINING & DANCING 


home of 
CANADA'S FINEST FRENCH BUFFET 


ADELAIDE 


PAs. 


at the sign of 


4 ChE BLACK RIRIGHG 


see 


there’s always a pretty girl to greet you 


there’s always a pretty gi 


ROYAL YORK 


TORONTO 


TRAINS / TRUCKS / SHIPS / PLANES / HOTELS /TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


AFTER THEATRE 
(continued from p. 25) 


The Friars. . .. For Ragtime fans 
there’s the uptown Club 76 and 
downtown Brown Derby where 
Sammy Sales, one of the country’s 
best and most beloved character 
actors and comedians is host in 
the Gay Nineties Room. Here, the 
team of Georgina Rogers and 
Jimmy White are in their fourth 
year . . . More formal but still 
eminently relaxing is The Gas- 
light, unique for its combination 
of haute cuisine with opera. 

The growing popularity — of 
Caribbean rhythms and exciting 
native, symbolic dances is more 
than acknowledged by a rela- 
tively new restaurant and supper 
club called the Caravan (180 
Queen St. W. — 363-7471). First 
performance of the Calypso 
Island Revue is at 9.30 p.m. but 
the 11.30 presentation is ideal for 
after-theatre entertainment. The 
Caravan’s self-billing as “Tor- 
onto’s most exciting Fun Room” 
is not an exaggeration . . . Con- 
tinental food in appropriate 
French provincial surroundings is 
offered by the Hotel Pierre (392 
Sherbourne St. — 924-4412), 
where supper club dancing and 
chanteuse offerings make the 
Cafe Pierre an ideal post-theatre 
rendezvous. In the Pompadour 
Lounge, Wally Wicken’s piano 
stylings remain among the most 
listenable in a town noted for its 
keyboard artists. # 
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PARIS 
(continued from p. 22) 


her daughter by a previous mar- 
riage, ... When former U.S. Vice- 
President Richard Nixon did the 
traditional tourist bit and visited 
Les Folies Bergeres, he got a big- 
ger hand than the leading dan- 
seuse. .. . Edith Piaf, ill again, 
has postponed her North Ameri- 
can tour... . When thirteen-year- 
old Anita Desmarais made her 
debut with the Covent Garden 
Opera ballet company in London 
some weeks ago, almost everyone 
in France knew she'd come from 
humble circumstances on French- 
owned Ile Maurice, near Mada- 
gascar. But not until recently did 
they learn that for two years her 
tuition in London’s Royal Ballet 
School had been paid by Eliza- 
beth Taylor. She had heard of the 
youngsters talent and lack of 
funds from Ballerina Margot Fon- 
teyne. . . . The Christine Keeler- 
Profumo-Ward scandal was a 
natural for local cynics and satir- 
ists. Best of the commentaries 
appeared in a local theatrical 
journal which listed Mlle. Keeler’s 
newspaper preferences as follows: 
“One Daily Mail, two Mirrors, 
three Observers and as many 
Times as possible.” ® 
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MAUREEN FITZGERALD, star of 
the Crest rep’ company’s opening 
production, Juno and the Paycock. 


Crest 
Forms 


Rep’ 
Company 


Three plays a week 
is new policy of 
local theatre 


HE Crest Theatre this season 
celebrates its second decade 
of operation with the initiation of 
a new repertory theatre. 
Producer Murray Davis, in an- 
nouncing the change, said that it 
is being made to enable the Crest 
to better follow its policy of “pro- 
viding Toronto with the best 
available plays of every type 
which will appeal to the widest 
possible audience”. 


Under the new repertory sys- 
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tem the Crest has contracted a 
number of rising young actors 
and actresses to form the nucleus 
of the full time permanent com- 
pany. Guest stars will be brought 
in for specific leading roles. It is 
expected that this system will 
prove flexible enough to enable 
the Crest to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of Canadian talent. 


With the major change being 
made to repertory theatre, audi- 
ences are not limited to the usual 
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The Gaslight Girls 


invite 


you 


the intimate songs and 
piano stylings of 


SONNY CAULFIELD 


nightly from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
in the 


OOM 


at the ce 


Open noon to 1 a.m. daily. 
Fully licensed. Diners’ Club and 


American Express credit cards honored 


115 YORKVILLE AVENUE 
WA. 2-5155 


CEE Rae Se 
keene 
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elegance of 
the Gaslight Era * 
at the 


ccaannnne sR E ERROR 
SE 


QOD 
BOOS 


RESTAURANT & TAVERN 


Strolling operatic 


MAAS 
anaes 
BS 


singers entertain 
under the musical 
direction of 

Rex Battle 


Open noon to 1 a.m. daily, 5-10 p.m. 
Sunday. Fully licensed. Diners’ 
Club and American Express 
credit cards honored. 


115 YORKVILLE AVENUE 
WA, 2-5155 


" cael 


Two different shows 
nightly, 9.30 p.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. 


No cover charge 
Monday through 
Thursday. $l per 
person Friday, 
Saturday and holi- 
days after 8 p.m, 


DANCING FROM 
8.30 P.M. UNTIL 
1 A.M. NIGHTLY 


Toronto’s most exciting ‘Fun Room’ 


The Vagabond Room 


presen ae yni 


at the 


CATAVAN 


RESTAURANT and TAVERN 
180 QUEEN ST, W, (just west of University) 


Reservations 362-7471 


three-week period in which to 
attend any one production. Be- 
ginning October 18, three dif- 
ferent plays will be presented 
each week, each being given a 
mininum of two performances 
per week. The runs will extend 
over a three-month period. 


The repertory season opens 
October 18 with Sean O’Casey’s 
brilliant comedy drama Juno And 
The Paycock. The fiery Irish 
actress Maureen Fitzgerald and 
the noted Canadian actor Robert 
Christie are guest stars for this 
production, being staged by the 
New York director Rocco Bufano. 
The featured role of Joxer will 
be played by the Irish actor 
Gerard Parkes. 

The second repertory produc- 
tion, Steinbeck’s Of Mice And 
Men, opens October 22 with Ken 
James and Sean Sullivan in lead- 
ing roles. 

On October 25 the hilarious 
comedy Born Yesterday joins the 
repertory and Toronto audiences 
will have an opportunity of see- 
ing the beautiful and talented 
Montreal actress, Marilyn Gard- 
ner, as Billy Dawn. Toronto actor 
William Brydon stars in the male 
lead. 

In January 1964, Shaw’s Caesar 
And Cleopatra starring Frances 
Hyland and Hamlet will be 
added. Completing the season’s 
complement of plays in March 
will be the new Broadway drama 
A Far Country and The Little 
Foxes. The tenth production is to 
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be announced. 

A program to introduce to the 
schools is being initiated at the 
same time as the new repertory 
program. A company known as 
the Hour Company headed by 
Barbara Chilcott will tour secon- 
dary schools in the metropolitan 
area dramatizing excerpts from 
the school curriculum. #® 


MONTREAL 
(continued from p. 21) 


There’s a saying around Mont- 
real that when an enterprise gets 
loused up here, the job is prop- 
erly done. Proof is the situation 
which has caused postponement 
— cancellation is a better word 
— of the gala opening of the 
Place des Arts. The $20 millions 
dream theatre, for which Mont- 
real has waited for decades, 
didnt get off the ground as 
scheduled because Actors’ Equity 
wouldn't agree to the Union des 
Artistes having full jurisdiction 
over the house; nor would the 
Union play ball with Equity. 
Caught between two fires, Place 
directors threw up their hands 
and cancelled. This was to be 
their sole venture as impresarios. 
After the grand opening they 
planned to rent to others and let 
them take the headaches. Perhaps 
now they wish they'd done that 
in the first place. Montreal’s 400, 
sadly disappointed because the 
gala wont be held, will put on 
best bib and tucker and make the 
best of it. FITZ a 
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meee is assuming that 


seasonal flush . . . Box-offices 
are making their usual comeback 
with the return of “original stars” 
from summer vacations. Most not- 
able: A Funny Thing Happened 
On The Way To The Forum, 
with former nightclub comic Zero 
Mostel back in the lead after a 
five-week haunt of European art 
galleries . . . Robert Whitehead, 
Montreal-born producer, admits 
there’s a production fall-off but 
remains optimistic about Broad- 
way. He notes increased national 
(which includes Canada) inter- 
est in the speaking stage, pointing 
for evidence to his own Lincoln 
Centre project in New York and 
the new Tyrone Guthrie Theatre 
in Minneapolis. Result, he feels, 
will. be more new plays, leading 
eventually to increased NY pro- 
duction . . . Shakespeare on New 
York’s Wall Street? Well, it hap- 
pened. In a way. A mobile box- 
office — a bus containing a port- 
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BE SURE OF 
GOOD SEATS 
AT THE 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA 

THEATRE 


By completing the form be- 
low and enclosing $1.00, 
you will receive advance 
notices of all attractions 
coming to the Royal Alex- 
andra Theatre during the 
1963-1964 season. These 
notices, with mail order ap- 
plication forms, will be sent 
to you before advertise- 
ments are placed in the 
_Newspapers. 


~ Royal Alexandra Theatre, — 
260 King St. W., Toronto 2b. 


| wish to have my name on 
your 1963-64 mailing list, 
and | enclose herewith 
$1.00 for this service. (Out- 
of-town cheques must in- 
clude bank exchange.) 


errr rrr ttt tt 


(Please print) 


Note: If your name was on 
last season’s mailing list, 
check here [_] 

Was your address the same 
as above? Yes[] No[] 
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able ticket-booth and direct tele- 
phone line to Shakespeare Festi- 
val offices in Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, pulled up at the corner of 
Wall and Broad Streets one re- 
cent noon-hour and before take- 
off time at one o'clock had sold 
43 tickets for a yield of $194.50 
... Former TV Wagon Trainman 
Robert Horton, like Bob Goulet a 
Norman Rosemont property, 
makes his Broadway debut Oct. 
24 at the Broadhurst in 110 In 
The Shade, a musical version of 
The Rainmaker . . . She's been 
away too long. So welcome Carol 
Channing back to Broadway this 
season in Dolly: A Damned Ex- 
asperating Woman, musical based 
on The Matchmaker. Opening set 
for’ Jan--16 inthe: St, James... 
William (Time of Your Life, The 
Human Comedy) Saroyan is still 
writing, but not plays. He's be- 
come a contributing editor to 
Saturday Evening Post .. . Here's 
a twist. A new comedy by Jerry 
Devine is titled Never Live Over 
A Pretzel Factory. January open- 
ing . . . Determined to see An- 
thony Newley in Stop The World 
I Want To Get Off? Better make 
it soon because he’s leaving the 
cast in November . . . And what 
have you done for culture lately? 
Harold Vanderbilt recently gave 
$1,000,000 to Lincoln Centre... 
Opening of the new Metropolitan 
Opera House has been set back 
from 1965 to 66. More building 
problems than anticipated . 
Julie Harris fans (and breathes 
there anyone who is not?) can 
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look for her in November at the 
Actors Studio Theatre in June 
Havoc’s Marathon ’33, based on 
the actress-writer’s experiences as 
a dance marathoner . . . And 
how's this for intellectual one- 
upmanship? On the film set of 
Toys In The Attic, Geraldine 
Page and Wendy Hiller killed 
time playing Scrabble — but us- 
ing only words from  Shake- 
speares texts . . . Some other 
Broadway openings to look for: 
Edward (Who's Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf?) Albee’s Ballad Of 
The Sad Cafe, Oct. 30 in the 
Martin Beck . . . Terence Ratti- 
gans Man and Boy, (starring 
Charles Boyer) Nov. 12 at the 
Brooks Atkinson . . . Semi-De- 
tached, Oct. 7 at the Music Box 
.. . Britain’s controversial Arnold 
Wesker's play, Chips With Every- 
thing, Oct. 1 at the Plymouth .. . 
And _ here’s something else to 
think about: The new policy of 
previews lasting one and two 
weeks, with at least eight major 
productions offering these pre- 
critique opportunities . . . Bal- 
lac... of; sthe “Sad —Cate. = Semi- 
Detached and Chips With Every- 
thing are among them . . . Here 
to begin rehearsals for The Chi- 
nese Prime Minister, the distingu- 
ished British actress Margaret 
Leighton had this to say about 
her craft: “Acting on the stage 
means nightly repetition, If you 
always do the same kind of parts 
you are only adding to the repe- 
tition. You might as well be sell- 
ing little things in a shop.” ® 
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Now-—any mirror will say “You’re beautiful!” 


New medicated Angel Face covers tiny NEW 
blemishes so discreetly, gently helps 
keep your complexion smoothly healthy G ‘ 
... perfectly lovely. At your favourite 
beauty counter now, along with regular 
formula Angel Face Compact Make-up. 


MEDICATED COMPACT MAKE-UP 


Angel Face Compact Make-up also available in regular formula 


